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H2O2----->H2O + O

In the same way we write CO2 for the carbon dioxide of
the air, C2H5OH for alcohol, CuSO4 for the blue crystals
of copper sulphate, and AgNO3 for lunar caustic, or silver
nitrate.

The atomic-molecular hypothesis obviously requires that
the relative amounts of different chemical elements neces-
sary for the formation of any complex chemical substance
should always be in the same proportions as the weights of
the corresponding atoms, and the experimentally estab-
lished fact that this is really so serves as one of the best
proofs for the correctness of these views. This theory was
first propounded by the English chemist John Dalton at
the very beginning of the last century.

"Suppose/' Dalton had argued, "that old Democritus
were right, and that all elementary bodies do really consist
of infinitely small atoms. If one were to go about construct-
ing a particle of some gjiemical compound from these
atoms, one should have to use one, two, three, or more of
them. But one cannot use, say, three and a quarter atoms,
just as one cannot buijd a gymnastic group out of three
and a quarter acrobats." After the publication in Man-
chester, in 1808, of Dal ton's book, New System of Chemical
Philosophy,, the existence of atoms and molecules became
the established and unshakable basis of the science of mat-
ter. The quantitative study of chemical reactions among
various elements led to the exact evaluation of their relar
live atomic weights, but the absolute weights and dimen-
sions of individual atoms remained outside the scope of
chemical science. The further progress of atomic theory
now depended upon the development of the science of
physics.